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under John Adams, he was the head of a disciplined party.
For the next four years Jefferson was the pleased spectator
of the great quarrel between Adams and Hamilton. When
the anti-French excitement was at its height, he watched
his followers deserting to the pro-British Federalist camp;
but he made no comment. When the war mania had blown
over, his followers returned, and the party prepared for
the election of 1800. One important feature in this election
was the opposition of Jefferson's party to the repressive
Alien and Sedition Acts. Jefferson drafted a resolution
declaring that these Acts were a violation of the Constitution,
and therefore null and void. The State Legislature of
Kentucky passed this resolution, with its fateful implication
that a State could review the Acts of Congress and nullify
any measure that it thought unconstitutional. Nothing
came of this doctrine for many years; yet, in writing the
Kentucky Resolution, Jefferson struck one of his few
effective blows against the growing power of Hamilton's
capitalist state. A manner in which that power could be
challenged had been suggested. A bolder and a more
logical man than Jefferson was to profit by the sugges-
tion.
It has been the fashion, among admirers of Jefferson,
to refer to the election of 1800 as a revolution, implying that
some great reversal of policy followed on Jefferson's election.
In fact, there was no important change. Hamilton's pre-
diction that Jefferson would temporize, thus preserving
a system of which he disapproved, was fulfilled. The
Democratic-Republicans made no attempt to strike at the
foundations of Federalist policy, i.e. at Hamilton's fiscal
measures.* Accepting those, they accepted everything;
for with a Federalist Chief Justice of the Supreme Court,
and a Federalist system of finance, it was only a question
of time before the business community would dominate
* TMs abstention was so marked that Jefferson was accused of having
bargained with the Federalists, when the election was before the House of
Representatives, and of having promised not to interfere with the foundations
0f Federalist policy. The evidence is clear, however, that he did not commit
Mmseff in an improper way.
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